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his youth and in his prime I have had the feeling that my brother could have written in the same way, at any rate to the same effect, if not exactly in the same style. Both were embodiments of the highest and most refined morality that the Christian and knightly ideal has ever produced; and at the same time both were at bottom extremely serious and almost melancholy. My brother, as the older man, was indeed more prone to humour and to laughter. He expressed a hope that Stein, by longer association with him, would come to resemble him in this respect. On that fine sunny day in Sils-Maria, Stein had already begun to be cheerful, and, according to Nietzsche, laughter suited him very well. I remember another noteworthy remark that my brother made to me at Zurich: " Do you know, it is only with men of that sort that I can discuss moral problems. With others I can so easily read in their faces that they totally misunderstand me, and that it is only the animal in them which rejoices at being able to cast off its fetters." The same point arose in a conversation between Nietzsche and my husband in 1885. My husband told how Stein had complained to him of feeling so lonely among the young men of the great city, who really knew no other problem but the sexual problem, and paraded their disgusting, overheated sensuality as a state of health. My brother spoke of similar complaints he had heard from Stein, and mentioned some passages from Zarathustra which Stein had quoted as particularly appropriate. " Stein," he added, "is a pure and proud master-nature; he has nothing in common with those low slave-souls." " Then he has all the more in common with you/7 my husband interrupted; "he was never weary of describing how closely akin his nature was to yours/' " Perhaps we are alike," said my brother, " at any rate we are masters of our senses, and know more important problems than that of sex.7'
Stein himself spoke to me with great enthusiasm of